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Memorabilia 


JUSKO-JAKINTZA ” is now the journal 
of the International Society of Basque 
Studies, formed in Bayonne on 12 February, 
1948. The main languages of redaction are 
French and Spanish, and articles in Basque 
are also transcribed or summarised in these 
languages—a courtesy which many readers 
will appreciate. Vol. II, No. 1, includes 
articles on aspects of Basque music, sport 
and local history. Philologists may be 
startled by Prof. Bouda’s confident assertion 
that “the relationship between Basque and 
the Caucasian languages is now an estab- 
lished fact (eine sichere Tatsache),” and 
that new material collected by him and 
Prof. René Lafon will convince even the 
sceptics. Both sceptics and non-sceptics will 
eagerly await publication of this material. 
The first instalment of Gerhard Bahr’s thesis 
on Basque and Iberian (which Prof. Bouda 
introduces) surveys the archaeological and 
ethnographical data affecting the problem of 
possible relationship between these two 
tongues. Mr. Rodney Gallop, writing in 
French, deplores the corruption and elimina- 
tion of local traditions in Basque folk-lore 
by le folk-lore artificiel organisé et trans- 
planté.” No one denies the enthusiasm of 
the Basques for their folk-lore, but, as the 
Writer points out, it often lacks discernment. 
The two legends, of which Sr. J. M. de 
Barandiarén contributes versions, are 
g. One would indeed have welcomed 

4 photograph of Peru and Mari, the two 
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chestnut-trees of Miigica, so revered in olden 
times that they filled the role of marriage 
witnesses! (But Mari, alas, has fallen.) 


"THE Medieval Latin Word-List issued by 

the Oxford University Press in 1934, 
which has for several years been out of 
print, has lately been reissued and is obtain- 
able at 15s. a copy. 

The Word-List, whose value has received 
general recognition, marked the first stage in 
the work of the Committee appointed by 
the British Academy to undertake the pre- 
paration of a Dictionary of Medieval Latin 
from British and Irish sources. It was made 
possible by the co-operation of voluntary 
readers in the British Isles and America. In 
furtherance of its work the Committee is 
now engaged in the preparation of a Supple- 
ment to the Word-List. While considerable 
new material has already been accumulated, 
there is urgent need of new readers of texts, 
particularly in branches of study inade- 
quately treated hitherto. These include 
medicine, mathematics, and the natural 
sciences in general, philosophy, theology, 
canon and civil law, manorial records, 
geography, industrial and domestic accounts. 
Assistance will be specially welcomed from 
experts in these and other subjects who can 
themselves read texts, or undertake to com- 
ment on collections of slips dealing with 
their subjects and advise how gaps in the 
ground covered can best be filled; but this 
appeal is directed not only to them. Valu- 
able help can be given, in the reading of 
specialized texts as well as general literature, 
by anyone with a working knowledge of 
Classical Latin and a general interest in- 
linguistic or medieval studies. 

Persons interested in this work, or know- 
ing others who might be interested, are asked 
to write to the Secretary, the Medieval Latin 
Dictionary Committee, the Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, who 
will be glad to supply further information. 


A NEW international museums review, the 
first of its kind since the war, will 
shortly be published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
sation. Entitled Museums-Musées, the pub- 
lication will be a quarterly survey of 
activities in the field of museography. It 
will be published in both French and 
English. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


FRANCIS GODOLPHIN IN 
SWITZERLAND, 1737 


"THE number of English travellers who 

have left accounts of their journeys in 
Switzerland in the early years of the 
eighteenth century is surprisingly small. 
Between Joseph Addison in 1702 and Horace 
Walpole (who saw no more of Switzerland 
than Geneva) in 1739, only William Burnet 
in 1708 and John Breval in 1720 and 1724 
are knowa. The letters which Francis 
Godolphin wrote to his sister Mary Owen 
in 1737 are therefore all the more welcome. 
Francis and Mary were the children of 
Henry Godolphin (1648-1733), Provost of 
Eton and Dean of St. Paul’s. Mary was the 
wife of Mr. William Owen of Porkington, 
near Oswestry. The following extracts from 
the Brogyntyn MSS. in the National Library 
of Wales are published by the kind permis- 
sion of Sir William Davies and through the 
help of Dr. F. R. Lewis who, with charac- 
teristic generosity, made the transcriptions 
and sent them to me. 


Geneva May 11. 1737. N.S. 
. .. I arrived here this day sevenight 
alone my Fellow traveller being obliged 
to go directly to Paris to attend a lawsuit 
in England. I had the pleasure of finding 
Mr. Hoblyn here who is very busy study- 
ing the Civil Law and intends to stay here 
all the Summer and then to Italy,... 
I propose staying here a few Weeks and 
then to go through Switzerland to Stras- 
burgh and the other towns in Germany. 
. .. here are not a great many English 
here at present... . 


Mr. Hoblyn was Robert Hoblyn, the 
collector and owner of the Bibliotheca 
Hobliniana, who became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1745. The paucity of 
English in Geneva was soon remedied, as 
appears from Godolphin’s next letter, which 
also mentions one of the members of the 
future Common Room which Richard 
Neville and his friends founded in 1740. 


Geneva June 12. 1737. N.S. 
. . . Mr. Hoblyn desires his service to 
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you and Mr. Owen, his Company and th 
Agreeableness of this place to me make 
me stay here longer than I intended whe 
I came here, he goes into Italy in Sep. 
tember, as does Ld. Conway who is com 
to stay here till the heats are over he ha 
the same Governour that Ld. Harcour 
had. here are a great many English her 
at present and some of them play vey 
well on the Fiddle and they have a Master 
here that is reckoned to have one of the 
finest hands in Europe they meet once 
Week and have a Concert which I par 
took of and think a very good Evening 
entertainment. Amongst the best Players 
is a Grandson of Baron Prices who ha 
been here above two years and is a ver 
pretty young Gentleman and _ succeeds 
ped well at any exercise that he under. 
takes; ... 


In Richard Neville’s description of th 
Common Room (published in W. Coxe’ 
Literary Life of Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
London, 1811), Mr. Price figures not only in 
the part of Banquo in Macbeth and of 
Scaramouch in Pantomime, but as painter 
of the scenery and composer of the “prettiest 
airs.” Price also took part in Pocock and 
celebrated _excursion to 
Chamonix in 1741, and the plate illustrating 
the Mer de Glace in Windham’s pamphlet 
is signed ‘ R. Price.’ 

Francis Godolphin’s stay at Geneva was, 
however, rapidly drawing to a close. 


Lausanne Aug: 4. 1737. NS. 
. . . I left Geneva on Wednesday Mr. 
Hoblyn was so kind as to accompany me 
to this place and intended to have gon 
with me to Vevai which is four Leagues 
from this place and from thence to se 
the famous Salt Works in that Country, 
when we came here we were told that the 
Lake is higher this Summer than it has 
been for 20 Years and that it had eat into 
the Road between this place and Vevai 
so that it was impossible to go thither i 
a Chaise: Mr Hoblyn not caring to 
so far on Horseback gave the Project up 
tho’ much against his will and after stay: 
ing here Thursday returned to Geneva 0 
Friday morning; and I boldly mounted on 
Horseback and dined at Villeneuve whi 
is two Leagues beyond Vevai and lies jus 
at one end of the Lake as Geneva does al 
the other and they are about fifty mile 
distant from one another the famow 
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River called the Rhone runs into the Lake 
at Villeneuve and after having gone 
through the whole length of it runs out 
again at Geneva. from Villeneuve I went 
to a place called Baye [Bex] which is about 
four Leagues farther where I lay and the 
next Morning went to St Maurice to see 
a famous Bridge of one Arch that divides 
Switzerland from the Valteline [recte 
Valais]. at my return to Baye I went to 
see the famous Engine for making Salt 
and from thence after having rode up a 
hill or rather a Mountain of a League in 
Heigth we were conducted into the Heart 
of it which is all a Rock by a Passage 
that was cut by Chissels and Hammers 
where there is just Room for one Person 
to walk upright they told us we walked 
near a Mile and a half before we came 
to the Source from whence the Salt Water 
springs out and is conveyed in Wooden 
Pipes to the Machine which is a League 
off. we went up two hundred steps cut 
out in this Rock to see a Well that is made 
to let the Air in and they told us that in 
passing through this mighty Cavern we 
went twice under a large river that runs 
over the Mountain. I was heartily tired 
by the time I came out but was at the 
same time very glad to have seen so great 
a Curiosity. I am now just returned from 
Vevai where I dined to day and saw the 
Monument of the famous Ludlow who 
died there in 1693 and likewise of 
Broughton who, I believe was Judge 
Bradshaws Secretary at the Tryal of the 
[King] who died there in 1687 aged 84. 
there is also a monument of one Love 
who died the same Year and was I beleive 
a Regicide too. these 3 Men retired here 
sheltered from the Laws and died in a 
good old age as Mr Dellers would have 
done if his Wife would have let him. 
the Town is scituated very pleasantly upon 
the Lake and in a very good Countrey 
and there is good Company many French 
Refugees and others having retired 
thither. 

... I set out tomorrow for Bern and 
from thence intend to go to Zurich... . 


Godolphin’s visit to the salt works of Bex 
came at a very interesting time in their 
history, for their yield had been falling and 
the resident engineer, M. de Rovéréaz, had 

the long galleries excavated so as to 
capture the springs nearer to their source. 
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A consultant, the Baron de Beust, had, 
however reported adversely on this pro- 
cedure, and his plan of sinking a well and 
pumping the brine out was then in process 
of adoption. 

As for the regicides, Godolphin was 
correct in his surmise as to the identity of 
Nicholas Love, but he died in 1682. 

Lastly, it may be noticed that Godolphin, 
like many others including John Evelyn, 
had fallen into the error of calling the Valais 
the Valtelline. 

G. R. DE BEER. 


THE ORIGIN OF CORNWALL 


IN consequence of the Revolt of Maximus 
in A.D. 383 all regular troops were 
moved out of Wales; and indeed it would 
appear from the Notitia Dignitatum (c. 425) 
that no regiments of the Roman army were 
left west of a line from Lancashire to Ports- 
mouth, which means that the whole of that 
western division of Roman Britain, which 
we may identify with Britannia Prima, had 
been left to fend for itself under local levies, 
the cities (Chester, Wroxeter, Caerwent, 
Gloucester, Cirencester, Winchester, Dor- 
chester in Dorset, and Exeter) to the care of 
their respective militias, and the cityless 
areas (Wales and Cornwall) to the charge 
of Roman generals, chosen for this purpose. 
These generals, as we gather from extant 
pedigrees, are affiliated to Maximus and his 
wife Helena, thus: N.-W. Wales to Con- 
stantine, son of Maximus; Powys to Vor- 
tigern, his son-in-law; S.-W. Wales to 
Demet, his son; and S.-E. Wales to his son, 
Eugenius or Owain. But not so well 
brought forward is the fact that Cornwall 
too was placed in charge of Helena’s 
brother, Cynan son of Eudaf Hen. Thus 
the two entities, which we now know as 
Wales and Cornwall, may be said to have 
taken their rise simultaneously at the end 
of the fourth century by the arrangements 
made by Maximus, i.e. Maxim Wletic. 

From Cynan son of Eudaf, brother-in-law 
to Maximus, sprang a line of Cornish kings, 
which line is represented c. 540 in Gildas’ 
Epistola (c. 30) by Aurelius Caninus, whom 
Gildas describes as a man overwhelmed by 
sins as by waves of the sea, which is doubt- 
less a covert reference to his narrow sea- 
bound realm. Caninus is evidently a pun 
on the pet name, Cynin, pleasing to the 
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Gildasian temper, which delights in blacken- 
ing the princes whom he rebukes as “ bears,” 
“whelps,” “leopards,” “dragons” and 
“wild horses.” The prince intended is 
Cynin Cof (glossed memorie) son of Tudwal 
Befr or Flavus, Cynin being a shortened 
popular form of Cynfor (V.S.B. 314, 317). 
The pefr of Tudwal Befr, “ radiant” may 
reflect the family name Aurelius; and, pos- 
sibly the cof “ memory ” of Cynin Cof sug- 
gested the Gildasian appeal, Recordare, etc., 
“ Remember the profitless pride of thy 
fathers and brothers.” In Wrmonoc’s 
Life of St. Paul of Leon (c. 8) he is 
Quonomorius, i.e. Conomor, Cynfor, also 
known as King Mark, a powerful ruler, 
under whose single rule four tongues of 
four divers peoples were spoken. His body 
lies in Villa Bannhedos, alias Caer Banhed, 
wherever in Cornwall that may have been. 
An inscribed stone Cirusinius fili Cunomori 
stood formerly at Castle Dore. In brief, he 
is none other than the “ Mark, King of 
Cornwall,” of romance, husband of Iseult. 
That he should have reduced under his sole 
rule four peoples of four languages, which 
can be no other than Latin, British, Irish 
and English, points to Cornish aggressions 
eastwards. Phillimore suggests he may have 
left his name at Marksbury near Bath. 

His pedigree appears in the Jesus Coll. 
series (Y Cymm., viii, 86) as follows: 
Kynwawr m. Tudwawl m. Gwrwawr m. 
Gadeon m. Cynan m. Eudaf Hen. 

It is a plausible assumption of our his- 
tory books, that the West Country in the 
fifth century was occupied by the “ Ancient 
Britons ” of childhood’s days, who were 
doomed by their innate qualities (described 
by our savants as “the bane of the Celts,” 
etc., for they are commonly styled “ Celts ” 
nowadays) to be ever on the retreat west- 
wards before advancing and ever conquer- 
ing Saxons—which assumption rests on the 
failure to distinguish between the Britanni, 
who were the Roman provincials in general, 
and the Brittones, i.e. those of the Britanni, 
who were the ancestors of the Cornish and 
the Welsh. 

The cautious inquirer, with mind freed of 
such popular preconceptions and on guard 
against sub-conscious bias, will not fail to 
begin his inquiry with the four well-known 
Romano-British cantons between the Severn 
Sea and the English Channel: (1) that of 
the Dumnonii, of which Isca Dumnoniorum 
(Exeter) was the caput; (2) that of the 


Durotriges, of which Durnovaria Duro. 
trigum (Dorchester in Dorset) was the 
caput; (3) that of the Belgae with its caput 
at Venta Belgarum (Winchester), which 
stretched from sea to sea, i.e. from Ports. 
mouth Harbour to the Bristol Channel, cut- 
ting off the two former cantons from (4) 
that of the Dobuni, the caput of which was 
Corinium Dobunorum (Cirencester). [it 
may be well to say here that Corinium had 
another and presumably an older name, viz, 
Durocornovium, which indicates that it had 
once been the chef-lieu of the “ Cornoves,” 
This may point to a time when all the 
country between the Severn Sea and the 
Engiish Channel had been held by 
“ Cornoves,” in other words that there had 
once been a “ Cornovia” much more exten- 
sive than that which we now know as Cor- 
wall. A hint to this effect may perhaps be 
found in the old Welsh Historical Triads 
(Skene, Four Anc. Books, ii, 459-60), one of 
which makes Penrhyn Awstin, i.e. Aust Cliff 
in Gloucestershire, to have been in Cernyw, 
i.e. Cornovia.] 

Corinium Dobunorum (Cirencester), the 
largest city in Roman Britain except London, 
is known to have been the seat of the civil 
governor, praeses, of Britannia Prima, which 
Giraldus Cambrensis discovered to have 
been towards the west, inclusive of “* Wales” 
and “Cornovia.” The government of this 
Britannia as too that of the other Britannias, 
viz. Secunda, Flavia, Maxima and Valentia, 
ceased when Britain rebelled against Con- 
stantine III in 408, expelling his officials, 
whilst the cities of Britain, which had com- 
bined against him, were all told by Honorius 
in A.D. 410 to fend for themselves, till further 
notice. 

At this point in their history every 
Romano-British canton must have been 
thrown on its own initiative, save that their 
common interests held them together. The 
“new freedom ” provided by the rescript of 
Honorius could not but have created con 
fusion throughout the province, adding 
considerable fuel to the tension, then pre 
vailing throughout the Roman world—t 
tension between Romanitas and Barbaria, 
which in the area containing the cities, from 
York to Exeter and from Chester to Canter- 
bury, came to a head in A.D. 443 when this 
area was brought in dicionem Saxonum 
“under the jurisdiction of Saxons.” This 
means that in the area concerned Barbara 
prevailed. Britain, however, did not on this 
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account break with the Empire (it never did), 
for in A.D. 446 it dispatched that famous 
Letter of appeal for aid against the Picts and 
Scots, directed to the great Roman minister, 
Aétius, in his third consulship, known as 
gemitus Britannorum, which righly con- 
strued means “the groans of the Britanni,” 
ie. the Britannians, the provincials in 
general, now for the most part “under the 
jurisdiction of Saxons.” 

Here again the history of Cornwall and 
Wales diverges from that of England. 
Nennius provides evidence that in conse- 
quence of the first visit of St. Germanus of 
Auxerre in 429, the cause of Romanitas in 
Wales was furthered by the death of Vorti- 
gern on the banks of the Teify and the rise 
of Ambrosius to be supreme over all the 
kings of the Britons, for which reason he is 
remembered in Wales as Emrys Wledig, i.e. 
Ruler (in a Roman sense). That St. Ger- 
manus’ visit affected Cornwall as well as 
Wales is indicated: (1) by the remembrance 
of St. Germanus at Lanalet, i.e. St. Germans 
in Cornwall, as lucerna et columna Cornu- 
biae, “the Light and Pillar of Cornwall ”; 
(2) by his memorial churches at St. Germans, 
Germansweek, and Rame; and (3) by the 
Battle of Goloff (c. 442) between Ambrosius 
and an otherwise unknown Vitalinus (the 
name figures in Vortigern’s pedigree) fought 
in Cornwall at Golden (near Grampound), 
the Roman Voluba, the ramparts there 
enclosing seven acres (Phillimore, Y Cymm., 
xi. 24-5), 

Cornwall was now distinct not only from 
the rest of the canton of Isca Dumnoniorum 
(Exeter), but from the Romano-British can- 
tons in general. Its inhabitants as Brittones, 
Britons, were distinguishable from the 
Britanni whose cities had come in dicionem 
Saxonum. They were later known to their 
neighbours as Corn-wealas, i.e. the Welsh 
of Cornovia or Cornubia, the term wealas, 
‘Welsh, indicating their preference for 
Romanitas and with it, of course, Chris- 
tianity, the official religion of the empire. 
[Here it is needful to add that the word 
“Welsh” in its many forms throughout 
Europe was the Teutonic term for 

Romans.” The stupid notion that it meant 
“foreigners” derives from  Géerald’s 
Descriptio Kambriae, i. 7, who based it on 
a misconception. See Cymmrodorion 
Transactions, 1946, ff. 19-34.] 

Our subject is somewhat complicated by 
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the known existence of Britons in Somerset. 
Some of these were fresh arrivals from 
Wales, who settled round Glastonbury c. 
500 (see N. & Q., cxciii. 134-5). The rest 
seem to have been an early extension east- 
wards. of Cornishmen, “recognized” by 
St. Germanus (i.e. by Roman authority) 
under their leader Lud (in modern Welsh 
Lludd) and his well-known son, Geraint. 
This line of princes was represented c. 540 
in Gildas’ Epistola (cc. 28, 29) by Constan- 
tine of Damnonia, a man of evil life, whose 
subsequent conversion was the sensation of 
the time. Interesting evidence as to this 
family is found in the Life of St. Carantoc 
(V.S.B. 144-146). 


St. Carantocus crossed the Severn Sea 
from Wales to Carrum, i.e. Carhampton in 
Somerset between Minehead and Watchet. 
This place, which has been wrongly identi- 
fied with Charmouth in Dorset, is mentioned 
twice in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at 833A 
and 840A as the site of victories won by the 
Danes against the kings of Wessex. The 
arrival of Carantocus at Carrum occurred 
in the days “when Cato and Arthur were 
reigning in that country, dwelling in Din- 
draithov.” The latter place (which would 
yield Dindraethwy in modern Welsh) is 
generally identified with Cair Draitou 
(Nennius, 66 bis) and with Dind Tradui of 
Cormac’s Glossary. If we allow ourselves 
to be guided by the Life of St. Carantoc, we 
may identify it with Dunster near by, and 
may even speculate that its name (if it in- 
volves traeth, strand) signifies “ the fortress 
of the strand-men.” The district, in which 
Carhampton and Dunster lie, was presum- 
ably part of the canton of Isca Dum- 
noniorum (Exeter) and therefore in Dum- 
nonia, “ Devon,” but it would appear that 
it was no longer under the jurisdiction of 
that city, for we find it held by Britons 
(apparently Cornishmen) under their own 
princes. 

Of the two princes named, Cato and 
Arthur, the latter of course is world famous, 
but for our immediate purpose it is Cato 
who calls for special attention. His name, 
more rightly spelt, was Catov, i.e. Cadwy, 
for in the ninth century Life of St. Win- 
waloe (c. 2) he appears as Catovius, a British 
king, a man famous in the eyes of the world, 
who ruled in Domnonia, “ Devon”; in the 
“Genealogy of St. Winnoc” as Cathov 
filius Gerentonis, Cadwy son of Geraint; 
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and in the Jesus Coll. Ped. X as Cado son 
of Gereint. The family may safely be iden- 
tified with that, whence sprang the famous 
Cornish saint, Cybi, who was the son of 
Selyf son of Erbin son of Geraint son of 
Lludd (V.S.B., 234). As Geraint is called 
in the romances the son of Lac (says Philli- 
more) I have no doubt that the Vita Kebii, 
which makes him son of Lud (i.e. Lludd), 
records the genuine pre-conquest Cornish 
Breton tradition. From Geraint Mr. Philli- 
more would derive Dunkery (Beacon) near 
Dunster, and from Geraint’s son, Cadwy, 
“all the Cadburys from Bristol to the Exe.” 
The twelfth century Welsh tradition (V.S.B., 
321 n 2) has unfortunately confused Erbin 
son of Geraint with Geraint son of Erbin, 
but it is clear that Erbin was Cadwy’s 
brother and that he was also the father of 
that Custennin Cernyw, C. of Cernyw or the 
Cornishman, the king Constantine of 
Damnonia, who was so severely castigated 
by St. Gildas. 

That Cadwy was a “ Cornish” prince also 
appears from his bestowal on St. Carantoc 
not only of Carrum in Somerset, but also of 
Carrov in Cornwall, civitas Carrov, i.e. Lan- 
garrow, in ostium Guellit “ at the mouth of 
the Wellit,’ a name now represented by 
Gwills, a farm at the head of the Gannel 
estuary, indicating that Wellit was the 
original name of the R. Gannel. Lan- 
garrow is better known to-day as Crantock, 
which stands for (St.) Carantoc. 


A. W. WabE-Evans. 
Wrabness, Essex. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON AN EARLY 
CORRESPONDENCE OF QUEEN 
MARY OF MODENA 


[N 1945 I published in Notes and Queries' 

three articles entitled ‘An Early Corre- 
spondence of Queen Mary of Modena.’ 
The renewed accessibility of manuscript 
material since the end of the war has now 
enabled me to add a considerable amount 
of fresh information about the letters to 
that which I had already collected. This, 
together with a welcome discovery com- 
municated to me by the kindness of Mr. 
Harry Green, of Hampstead, seems 


* Vol. 188, nos. 5, 6 and 7. 


10 July, 1948 


sufficiently interesting to justify the publica. 
tion of a supplementary paper on the 


subject. 


Examination of the originals of the two 
letters of Mary, Duchess of York, addressed 
to Lady Bellasyse, which belong to the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 24,901.3, ff. 5,7 
in the catalogue, but 24,901 3. 5 and 4.7 
on the letters themselves), with the object 
of recording the text of the passages omitted 
by the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli in 
Les Derniers Stuarts 4 Saint-Germain e 
Laye (passages which will be given in the 
appropriate context) has proved fruitful 
beyond all expectation. The first letter is 
inscribed in ink ‘Sotheby’s, 19 June, lot 
723,’ the second ‘ Sotheby’s, 19 June, lot 730, 
A note at the beginning of the volume in 
which these letters are bound up states; 
‘Acquired at Various times 1862.’ Enquiry 
of the Printed Books Department of the 


Museum procured me the 


press-mark of the 


Sotheby sale catalogue.” Hopes aroused by 
the promising space between the lot numbers 
that I should find the entire set of letters 
offered therein were not disappointed. 
Among the ‘ Unpublished Correspondence 
Illustrative of the Life and Times of King 
James II . . . of the late Joseph Hunter, 


F.S.A.” are the thirteen 


letters’ of which 


our series is composed, two more than the 
number listed by me in 1945* and one more 
than I now knew to have existed. The 
following revised list of the letters includes 
in every ascertainable case the ownership 


in 1948.° 


1. Windsor. 19 July 1675.° ' 
2. Rotterdam. 24 March (1678/9).’ 
Messrs. Myers & Co. 
. Brussels. 7 April 1679. Miss Mar- 


3 

garet Toynbee. 
4. Brussels. 12 April 
5 


(1679).* 


. Brussels. 23 May (1679). 


-C.S. 516. 
* 18 June 1862 and the two following days. Lots 


719-31, pp. 58-61. The prices and names of the 
purchasers have been inserted. 
‘ Notes and Queries, vol. 188, no. 5, p. 90. 
° The two letters not included in my previous lis 


are marked.* 


* The day and month were previously unknown 
to me. This, and No. 3, are the only letters which 


bear the year date. 


* This, Lot 731, p. 61, appears at the end of the 
series, out of place and with no year assign | to 
it in the catalogue. On returning from the United 


States of America, this letter 
sion of Messrs. Myers, of 80 
are still offering it for sale. 
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6. Brussels. 13 June (1679). British 
Museum. 
7. Brussels. 30 June (1679). Mr. Harry 


Green. 

8. Brussels. 11 July (1679).* Mr. Harry 
Green. 

9, Brussels. 28 July (1679). 

10. Edinburgh. 20 December (1679). 
Miss Margaret Toynbee. 

11. Edinburgh. 16 January (1679/80). 

12. Edinburgh. 31 January (1679/80). 

13. Edinburgh. 20 April (1682). British 

Museum. 

Seeing that the present location of six of 
the letters is still unknown, it is fortunate 
that Sotheby’s catalogue provides more or 
less copious extracts from them all, although 
in a few cases, it is true, these quotations are 
not longer than those given by Agnes 
Strickland. Certain of the letters call for 
more comment than it was possible to 
supply in 1945. 

No. 1. Lot 719, p. 58; holograph; signed 
Mary; 2 pages; no seal. The wish to trace 
this letter, which I expressed in 1945, has 
not so far been realised, but Sotheby’s 
catalogue makes us better acquainted with 
its contents. 

‘I have wright this letter to you to 
aquaint you with the neus of Windsore 
which is so littel it can hardly be caled so. 
Every body dos say that 16 is to mary 10, 
but pray do not tel nobody nothing that I 
wright to you, nor show my letters, for 
how treu al the neus that I tel you is I doe 
not know. We hear nothing of Lady Betsy 
Fealton but that she is going to live with 
the Duchess of Ladderdel. . . . Lady 
Frances Hide is maryed to Mr. Caitley, 
who was formerly genteelman usher to 
the Duke, without consent of her frinds, 
the Duchess of Monmouth is with child. 
18 is to go into a nuneree shortley but is 
now at Whithall, but some say she will not 
go from Whithall, others say she is 
marryd to my Lord of Oxford page... . 
We spend our time very plesantly though 
we have but littel neus, we go every night 
ethiere by watter or by land, or a walking 
or a fisching, or sometimes to contre 
gentelmens houses where we dance and 
play at littel plays, and cary our one super 
and supe in the garden or in the field. . . . 
No. 4. Lot 721, p. 59; holograph; signed 

Mary; 1 page; with seal. This letter, which 
Was previously unknown to me, is described 
in the catalogue as expressive of the sorrow 
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which Mary felt for the illness of Lady 
Bellasyse’s son, 

*. . . which I hope will not prouve so 
bad as you fear: I do hear every body 
very doubtfull in my Lord Bellasyse’s 
busenesse, and am very sorry it is likly 
to go ill, for your sake and for his too, 
for I beleeve him a very honest gentleman. 
... A munday I shall go for Holland to 
see the Princesse that is ill of a tertian 
aigue.’ 

No. 5. Lot 722, p. 59; holograph; signed 
Mary; | page; with seal. 

“I can not say I am well, for tho I dont 
keep my bed and go abroad now and then, 
yett I am not at all well, nor have been 
so this fortnight, yett that dos not trouble 
me so much, as some sad news wee have 
had of late, wee are now impatient for 
the post that the contrary wind keeps from 
coming, to hear what they did a Wensday, 
about the Dukes busenesse. . . .” 

No. 6. Lot 723, p. 59; 4 pages. When 
commenting on this letter in 1945* I wrote: 
‘It is strange that Mary does not mention 
James Fortrey’s arrival in Brussels: possibly 
there is a reference to him in the middle of 
the letter, where a portion has been omitted 
by the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli.’ The 
omitted portion runs: 

‘I was very glad to hear by Mr fortrey, 
that he had left you so well, hear is a 
report that you are with child, which | 
should be very glad were tru, for i am sure 
it would plaise you, and i beleeve cure 
you of all your illnesse, if it be so i hope 
you wont make it a secret to me, for i can 
hold my tongue very well i do assure you 
if i had been it you should have known 
it, and i wonder they should report it, 
for i never had cause to think so, and now 
at this time i am very sure i am not, for 
which i am very sorry, for i confess i begin 
to very impatient, having been so long 
without beeing it.’ 

The conclusion of the letter (also omitted) 
runs: 

‘pray remember me very kyndly to My 
Lord Hawly, and tell him, that i was very 
glad of his letter, if i can possibly i will 
answer it to day, but i doubt it, the next 
post i shall not faile him, i think i have 
made my letter long enough yet will not 
end it without assuring you that my kynd- 
nesse to you shall never le[ssen]? ” 


* Notes and Queries, vol. 188, no. 6, p. 117. 
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No. 8. Lot 725, p. 60; holograph; signed 
Mary; 2 pages; with seal. I was unaware of 
the existence of this letter until October, 
‘1947, when Mr. Harry Green most kindly 
informed me that he had just purchased it. 
The letter passed through Sotheby’s hands 
again during the war and was later acquired 
by Francis Edwards. Mr. Green also sent 
me a transcript, which he has given me per- 
mission to print. 

“I was as much surprized as glad to find 
by your letter that you think of coming 
hither very suddenly, for i do not expect 
the satisfaction of seeing you this great 
while, for all this I cant but be sorry that 
you are not with child nor cant help 
beeing angry with you, for the opinion 
that you have of me. for i find by your 

- letter that you beleeve the story you have 
- heard as to Lady B by which you do me 
as much wrong as you thought i had don 
you, i cant immagine what, i have don to 
you that should make you think me so 
unjust and so ungratefull, i do assure you 
- i have never heard but by your letter a 
. word of that story, nor never thought of it, 
nobody ever made such a proposition to 
me nor if they know me well do i beleeve 
they will, but if they should you may be 
at quitt [sic] for i will never do you not 
only any wrong as this would be, but will 
never do any thing to you that shall so 
much as look unkynd.’ 

No. 9. Lot 726, p. 60; holograph; signed 
Mary; 1 page; with seal. 

“I doubt wee shall not be the better for 
the dissolution of this Parliament, since 
wee have yett no kynd of hopes for it. I 
have been very ill since I wrott to you last, 
but I thank God I am well again, and 
very well plaised with my mother’s com- 
pany, I hope it wont be long befor I have 
yours, that I may tell you, and shew you 
the kyndnesse I have for you.’ 

No. 10. Lot 727, p. 60; 1 page. This letter 
is described in Sotheby’s sale catalogue, as 
well as in the catalogue of the firm from 
whom I purchased it, as being signed M., 
but I am unable to agree with this statement. 

No. 11. Lot 728, p. 61; holograph; un- 
signed; 1 page; with seal. This letter con- 
tains a further allusion to the quarrel 
between Lady Bellasyse and James Fortrey: 

‘Your last (letter) was a very short one, 
and you dont so much as tell me whether 
Mr. Fortry and you were friends again, 
but I have heard you are, and I hope tis 
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tru for both your sakes. . . . I intend to 

begin to dance, which I have not yett done 

since Christmas, my maids are going to act 
another play, tis to be Aurenzeb. .. ”’ 

No. 12. Lot 729, p. 61; holograph; signed 
M.; 1 page; with seal. The correct rendering 
of the passage which I quoted in 1945? js 
as follows: 

‘Since I have had the wellcom news of 
our beeing sent for, you will easily beleeve 
that I am overjoyed at it, mor then I can 
express, and long for the yaughts which 
we expect every day, after they are com, if 
it plaises God to send us a fair wind wee 
shall loose no time in beginning ou 
journey.’ 

No. 13. Lot 730, p. 61; 1 page. The 
passage in the middle of this letter omitted 
by the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli runs; 

‘i was a great while befor i derst beleeve 
myself sure of it, for fear of beeing dis- 
apointed but now i thank god i am very 
sure, for i have been quick this good while, 
and think i am almost five months gon, 
before i am at the end of the sixth, ... 
In 1945 I wrote that ‘ Unfortunately not 

a single letter from the other side of the 
correspondence seems to have survived.” 
But I no longer feel so sure of this. Hunter 
possessed ‘26 Autograph Letters and other 
Original Papers of Lady Susannah Bellasyse 
. : . addressed to King James II, his Queen 
Mary d’Este, etc., 1670-1712." The only 
letter addressed to Mary which is specified 
is one in which Lady Bellasyse is said to 
express the satisfaction which she felt in 
attending the coronation, an extremely inter- 
esting communication in view of t 

evidence which I quoted in 1945 as pointing 
to the conclusion that she was not present 
at that ceremony.'? Extracts are given in 
Sotheby’s catalogue from a long letter of 
ten pages written by Lady Bellasyse on 
20 December 1686 to King James, from 
which it is to be inferred that their former 
relations and the conduct of Lord Bellasyse 
had been less innocent than I was led by 
Burnet’s account to suppose.’* The Bellasyse 
correspondence also included six letters 
from James Fortrey relating to naval and 
military affairs. Another item in Hunters 


° Notes and Queries, vol. 188, no. 7, p. 136. 
ot » pp. 3/-8. 
2 Notes pe Queries, vol. 188, no. 7, p. 135, note 
95. 
* Ibid., no. 5, pp. 93-4. 
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collection’* was the commission signed by 
James II and dated 8 June 1685 appointing 
Fortrey to the captaincy of a troop in 
Lanier’s regiment of horse to which I 
alluded in 1945."° 

Two other items of particular interest for 
our story which figure in the sale catalogue 
may be mentioned. The first is the letter in 
my possession written by Mary, Princess of 
Orange, to Lady Bellasyse on 24 June (1678) 
to which I referred in 1945:'* the second is 
a letter written by James, Duke of York, to 
Charles II from Brussels on 30 May (1679) 
in which he pleads that young Harry Bella- 
syse should lose neither the estate nor the 
title in the event of his grandfather being 
condemned.’’” The present whereabouts of 
all these documents, with the exception of 
the letter of Princess Mary, is unknown to 
me, but information regarding their location 
is greatly to be desired.** 

Further, I am able to report the discovery 
of the year, although not of the place, of 
the marriage of Lady Bellasyse and James 
Fortrey. I had previously overlooked the 
‘Calendar of Marriage Licence Allegations 
in the Registry of the Bishop of London’ 
published by the British Record Society in 
1940, where I have now found the relevant 
entry noted under the date 10 July 1676. 
I have recently examined at the Registry in 
Dean’s Court the entry itself’? which runs: 

‘James ffortrey 

Susanna Bellusis 

appeared personally James ffortrey of 
St Martyns in ye feilds in ye County of 
Midx Batchelour aged 2j. yeares or 
thereabouts. and alleged that he in- 
tended to marry with Susanna Bellusis 
of the parish aforesd widdow aged 25. 
years or thereabouts and is at her own 
“Lot 735, p. 62. 
“Notes and Queries, vol. 188, no. 7, p. 137. 


Lot 733, p. 62. See Notes and Queries, vol. 
188, no. 6, pp. 114-5. 

" Lot 734, p. 62. 

“Lot 741, p. 64, was ‘ Whalley and Fortrey 
Correspondence 1684-1733.’ Compare British 
Museum Add. MS. 26,082, purchased in 1864 
entitled ‘Original Correspondence, Accounts and 
Papers relating to the Families of Whalley of 
Norton, co. Leicester and Fortyre of Norton and 
Byal Fen, co. Cambridge 1595-1719.’ I have 
cxamined this latter manuscript. James Fortrey’s 
name occurs in several of the documents, that of 
Lady Bellasyse in at least one. The documents are 
in a pitiful condition, all of them having suffered 
damage by fire, as witness their charred and 
mutilated remains. 

"It is contained in Vol. 29. 
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dispose in marriage, not knowing any 
lawfull let or Impediment to hinder the 
sayd intended Marriage. of the truth of 
which, he made oath & prayd Lysense 
to be marryed in ye parish Church of 
St Martyns in ye feildes aforesd. or 
wthin ye Diocess and Jurisdiction of 
London 
(Signed) James Fortrey 

Juratus coram me 

Jo Edisbury sur.’ 

Search in the Registers of St. Martin in 
the Fields has proved fruitless, as has also 
that in the highly interesting little volume 
entitled ‘Chapels Royal St. James, White- 
hall, and Windsor. Register of Births, 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths 1675-1709,’ 
which is again accessible at Somerset 
House.*® This negative evidence would 
seem to strengthen the possibility that 
Fortrey and Susanna Bellasyse were married 
privately in the apartments of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, as I suggested in 1945:** 
their marriage, as we now know, took place 
considerably earlier than that of John 
Churchill and Sarah Jennings. 

In conclusion I would direct attention to 
the latest pronouncement on the portrait at 
Hampton Court Palace, variously termed 
Lady Bellasyse and Lady Byron, to which 
I referred in 1945:*? this is to be found in 
the catalogue of the Exhibition of the King’s 
Pictures held at the Royal Academy in 
1946-7.** 

MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


M.A. 4580A. 

** Notes and Queries, vol. 188, no. 6, p. 115. 
*? Ibid., no. 5, p. 94 

= No. 99, p. 48. 


SMOLLETT AND HIS DETRACTOR, 
HUGH BLAIR: WITH AN UNPUB- 
LISHED SMOLLETT LETTER 


his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 

Lettres (2v., Edinburgh, 1783), Hugh 
Blair, Regius Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belle Lettres at the University of Edinburgh, 
made an attack on the style of his fellow 
Scotsman, Tobias Smollett: 


What person of the least taste, can bear 
the following passage, in a late historian. 
He is giving an account of the famous 
act of parliament against irregular mar- 
riages in England: ‘“ The Bill,” ‘says he, 
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“underwent a great number of altera- 
tions and amendments, which were not 
effected without violent contest.” This is 
plain language suited to the subject; and 
we naturally expect, that he should go on 
in the same strain, to tell us, that after 
these contests, it was carried by a great 
majority of voices, and obtained the royal 
assent. But how does he express himself 
in finishing the period “ At length, how- 
ever, it was floated through both houses, 
on the tide of a great majority, and 
steered into the safe harbour of royal 
approbation.” Nothing can be more 
puerile than such language. Smollet’s 
[sic] History of England, as quoted in 
Critical Review for Oct. 1761, p. 251. 
(Fourth American Edition, Brooklyn, 
1807, p. 212.) 


The asperity of Professor Blair’s observa- 
tion has never been explained. Admittedly, 
Smollett is guilty of an improper use of the 
figurative style, but his error, in itself, was 
not sufficient to occasion the blatant ex- 
posure by Blair. The answer lies in the 
following letter by Smollett (remitted to the 
writer by his kinsman, Miguel Modarma of 
Madrid and found by Sefior Madorma 
among the possesions of Don Ricardo Wall, 
Spanish ambassador to London, 1748-1752): 


Dear Sir 


I trust you will understand this note: 
I am glad of your sentiment for me and 
my attitude for Mcpherson’s poems, but 
it will know no change. Mcpherson has 
chose [sic] to be seen with the scoundrel 
Mclean, and dogs always come together; 
but it is not worth effort. The poems will 
not see favour or wide reading: In full 
confidence of your honour & Discretion— 

Iam 
Sir your humble Servt. 
Ts. Smollett 

Chelsea June ii 1762 


The letter is directed to Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, minister at Inveresk, and friend of 
John Home, Adam Ferguson, John Blair, 
and Hugh Blair, champions all of Macpher- 
son and his Gaelic poems. Professor Blair, 
the foremost apologist for the Ossianic 
Poems published an enthusiastic Critical 
Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian (Edin- 
burgh, 1763). Although Smollett did not 
score in print his disapproval of the Mac- 
pherson poems, the letter clearly shows his 
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antipathy. Smollett’s reference to Mclean 
explains everything. 

Laughlin Macleane was a pressing creditor 
of Smollett (see the writer’s Smollet; 
Creditor Macleane Identified, N. & Q, 
cxciii. 141, 142), and the choleric novelis 
evidently did not forget the hard tim 
Macleane had given him. The associa. 
tion of Macpherson and Macleane led to 
their mutual agency for the Nabob of Arcot 
in London. Smollett, presumably, attacked 
Macpherson—anything to disparage his 
friend and associate, Macleane. 

Certainly, Blair remembered Smollett’s 
refusal to countenance the poems of his pro- 
tégé, and in a last defiance he besmirches 
the memory (Smollett was dead twelve 
years) of his famous compatriot. 

Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, 

hirudo 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S FAMILY 


A RECENT book on Blake (W. P. Witcutt, 

Blake: A Psychological Study, Hollis & 
Carter, 1946) accepts quite uncritically the 
story started by Ellis and Yeats in 1893 that 
Blake’s father came from Ireland. No other 
biographer has done other than ignore it 
or reject it summarily. The original state- 
ments—they cannot be called evidence—are 
as follows: 

(1) The Works of William Blake, edited 
by Ellis and Yeats, 1893, in three volumes, 
open with a memoir. 

James Blake, or, as he was called in 
childhood, James O’Neil, the father of the 
poet, was of Irish extraction. A certain 
John O'Neil, James’s father, had got into 
debt and difficulties in his own country. 
He married Ellen Blake, keeper of 4 
shebeen house, at Rathmines, Dublin, and 
took her name. His young son, James, 
whose mother is unknown, but who was 
not the fruit of this union, began at the 
same time to use the name of Blake. 
(Vol. I, pp. 2, 3.) 

No evidence was offered. : 

(2) The one-volume Muses’ Library edi- 
tion of the same year, edited by Yeats alone, 
opens with an Introduction. ] 

Early in the eighteenth century a certain 
John O’Neil got into debt and difficulties, 
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these latter apparently political to some 

extent; and escaped both by marrying a 

woman named Ellen Blake, who kept a 

shebeen at Rathmines, Dublin, and taking 

her name. He had a son James by a 

previous wife or mistress, and this son 

took also the name of Blake, and in due 

course married, settled in London as a 

hosier, and became the father of five 

children, one of whom was the subject of 
this memoir. John O'Neil had also a son 
by his wife Ellen; and this son, settling in 

Malaga, in Spain, entered the wine trade, 

and became the founder of a family who 

proudly remember the tradition of their 

relationship to the mystic and seer (p. xv.). 

No evidence was offered, but a note of 
acknowledgments at the end of the Introduc- 
tion says “I have to thank . . . Dr. Carter 
Blake for information about  Blake’s 
ancestry.” 

On all this Arthur Symons (William 
Blake, 1907, pp. 24, 25) comments as 
follows : 

This statement rests entirely on the 
assertion of Dr. Carter Blake .. . and it 
has never been supported by documentary 
evidence. In answer to my _ inquiry, 
Mr. Martin J. Blake, the compiler of two 
volumes of Blake Family Records (first 
series, 1300-1600; second series, 1600- 
1700), writes : 

“Although I have made a special study 
of the genealogies of the Blakes of Ireland, 
I have not come across any Ellen Blake 
who married John O’Neil who afterwards 
(as is said by Messrs. Ellis and Yeats) 
adopted the surname of Blake.” 

The statement rests, in fact, not on the 
assertion of Dr. Carter Blake, but on his 
alleged assertion. Who was he? He is not 
to be found in the Medical Directory for 
1893. He is unknown to the Dictionary of 
National Biography and to Who Was Who 
which begins with those who died in 1897. 
He is known to the British Museum and 
Bodleian catalogues. He was a minor writer 
mainly on zoological and allied subjects, his 
chief work being Zoology for Students 
(1875) containing the substance of lectures 
given as lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology at the Westminster Hospital 
School of Medicine. On the title page he 
describes himself as Doctor of Science but 
does not say of what University. The dates 
of his publications range from 1863 to 1905 
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(the eleventh edition of a translation of 


Fau’s handbook of anatomy). He made 
other translations including (1866) one of a 
Chilean manifesto which indicates some 
knowledge of Spanish consistent with a 
Malagese origin. In 1867 he was a candi- 
date for the post of secretary to University 
College Hospital. In 1884, as editor of The 
People’s Guide to the Health Exhibition, he 
is described as Professor C. Blake. I may 
be maligning him, but I cannot help feeling 
that over what little I have found out about 
him there hangs a certain atmosphere of 
academic dubiousness. Certainly we know 
nothing of his credibility as a witness. He 
may even have been a jovial leg-puller, de- 
lighting to see Ellis and Yeats launch a fan- 
tastic story on the river of time. It is a fact 
that he never came forward to confirm in 
print his assertion or alleged assertion. It 
would be interesting to know both what he 
really did say and what his general reputa- 
tion was. 

The story as enlarged in the Muses’ 
Library version is psychologically unsound. 
What pride would a wine merchant in Spain 
have in an impoverished and cranky artist, 
even if he did—as is most unlikely—ever 
hear of him? 

One small point in the enlarged Muses’ 
Library version is demonstrably wrong. 
James Blake did not marry and then settle 
in London. He was already settled in the 
parish of St. James’s, Westminster, when he 
married Catherine Harmitage (see Notes and 
Queries, 6 September, 1947). 

It would be a satisfaction to find the date 
and place of James Blake’s birth in London, 
but James Blakes are fairly common and 
unfortunately his age at death is not known. 
The Bunhill Fields Register, which I have 
recently re-examined, merely _ states: 
* July 4, 1784. Mr James Blake from Soho 
Square in a Grave 0 13 6.” There is nothing 
significant or unusual in the absence of a 
statement of age. His son’s burial is simi- 
larly described: “ Feb. 11, 1787. Mr Robert 
Blake from Golden Square in a Grave 
0 14 6.” All we know, therefore, is that 


James Blake was old enough to be married 
in 1752. He is not among the Blakes whom 
Symons (op. cit. pp. 26, 27) noted in the 
parish register of St. James’s, Westminster. 
I have, however, found two possible candi- 
dates in the register of the neighbouring 
parish of St. Anne’s, Soho. One is James, 
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son of James and Susanna Blake, who was 
born 26 August and baptized 31 August, 
1721. The other is James, son of John and 
Mary Blake, who was born 12 October and 
baptized 1 November, 1724. No other 
children of the former pair are recorded 
during the years for which I have examined 
the register (1717-1740), but the latter pair 
also produced Richard (1723), Richard 
(1726), William (1728) and George (1735). 

Whether either of these was the poet’s 
father or not, he certainly had some con- 
nection with Soho. No biographer seems 
to have wondered why he was buried from 
Soho Square and not from the house and 
shop at 28 Broad Street, Carnaby Market, 
Golden Square. It is always assumed that 
he died at the Broad Street house and that 
his son James took over the business direct 
from him. However, The New Complete 
Guide To all Persons who have any Trade 
or Concern with The City of London, and 
Parts adjacent (1783) contains this entry: 

Blake Stephen, haberdasher, 28, Broad 

Str. Carnaby market. 

What relation Stephen Blake was, I do not 
know, but the more Blake relations found 
in London, the more incredible the Irish 
story would become. Not all the Liffey can 
have flowed into the Thames. 

It looks, therefore, as if James Blake had 
retired to Soho, more likely than not to rela- 
tions, some time before his death, perhaps 
of a slow disease, and handed over the 
management of the shop to Stephen. Even- 
tually it fell to his son James. 

There is another relation of Blake’s whom 
one would like to identify and that is his 
aunt. On his death-bed William, asked 
where he would like to be buried, said that 
as “father, mother, aunt, and brother were 
buried in Bunhill Row, perhaps it would be 
better to lie there” (Gilchrist, 1928 reprint, 
p. 381). Sooner or later it may be hoped 
that industry and luck combined will give 
us the poet’s London pedigree, so that not 
even the most uncritical will contribute any 
longer to the perpetuation of Dr. Charles 
Carter Blake’s little joke. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SCOTT AND ‘DRUNKEN BARNABY’ 
I HAVE an edition of Drunken Barnaby 

(Richard Braithwaite, ? 1588-1673) 
almost ready for submission to a publisher. 
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In connection with work on this I hay 
come across an interesting Scott refereng 
which is quite new to me. 

On 20 August 1812' a J. T. Mayne of 
Trowbridge sent to the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine certain hitherto unpub. 
lished verses addressed to Ranald Mae. 
donald of Ulva, and said to have been 
written by Scott while on a visit to the 
Chief : 

Verses quoted by Mayne 

Staffa, sprung from high Macdonald, 
Worthy branch of old Clan Ranald! 
Staffa! king of all kind fellows! 
Well befall thy hills and valleys, 

kes and inlets, deeps and shallows— 
Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 
Echoing the Atlantics thunder ; 
Mountains which the gray mist covers, 
Where the Chieftain spirit hovers, 
Pausing while his pinions quiver, 
Stretch’d to quit our land for ever! 
Each kind influence reign above thee 
All thou lov’st and all that love thee, 
Warmer hearts twixt this and Taffa 
Beats not than in breast of Staffa. 


Verses given in the Oxford and in the 
Cambridge (Mass.) editions of Scott 
Staffa, sprung from high Macdonald, 
Worthy branch of old Clan Ranald! 
Staffa! king of all kind fellows! 

Well befall thy hills and valleys, 
Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows— 
Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 
Echoing the Atlantic thunder; 
Mountains which the gray mist covers, 
Where the Chieftain spirit hovers, 
Pausing while his pinions quiver, 
Stretched to quit our land forever! 
Each kind influence reign above thee! 
Warmer heart twixt this and Jaffa 
Beats not than in heart of Staffa. 


Mayne said that Scott was about to pub 
lish a poem in part suggested by the lines 
There had been several allegations of 
plagiarism against Scott about this time and 
Mayne was answered by Francis Allison o 
Lambeth, who, on 20 January 18137, alleged 
that several lines in the composition wer 
purloined from Barnaby, and that Barnaby 
himself was William Bosworth (1607-? 1650 
He again was answered on 4 March 181? 
by M. Gordon of Wycombe, who quite cor 
rectly doubted Bosworth’s authorship. _ 

The poem suggested by these verses is, 
take it, The Lord of the Isles. The vers 
are given in the Oxford Scott ed. T. lL 


1 Monthly Magazine, 1812 (2), 309-10. 
? Thid., 1813 (1), 111. 
Tbid., 1813 (1), 417. 
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Robertson, 1940, p. 719, and in the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) edition, ed. H. E. Scudder, 
1900, p. 410. This last says “ These lines 
were written in the album kept at the Sound 
of Ulva Inn in the month of August 1814,” 
and the Oxford Scott also ascribes the first 
publication to 1814. 

The only differences between Mayne’s text 
and the received one are that Mayne has 
Atlantics for Atlantic in line 7, stretch’d and 
for ever in line 11, the obvious error Taffa 
for Jaffa in line 14, breast for heart in line 
15, and that he gives line 13, which the other 
two texts omit, so spoiling a couplet. The 
alleged plagiarisms cited by Allison seem to 
be these. Lines 4-5 in Scott are very 
reminiscent of Barnaby, Book 2, st. 3: 

Bridges, fountaines, mountaines, vallies, 

Cauls, cells, hillocks, highways, shallows, 
lines 6-7 are a little like Barnaby, Book 3.. 
st. 73: 


Then to Hardraw where’s hard hunger, 
Barraine cliffs and clints of wonder, 


and line 13 is not unlike Barnaby, Book 3, 
st. 1: 

Whup Faustulus all draw ny thee 

That do love thee or loved by thee. 
I cite Hazlewood Hazlitt’s standard Barna- 
bae Itinerarium of 1874. I have checked the 
corrupt eighteenth century texts but in them 
the parallel is no closer. 

I don’t think very much credit need be 
given to anything Allison said, since he was 
busy trying to pass off William Bosworth as 
the author of Barnaby in order to foist on 
the public an edition of the re-engraved por- 
trait of Bosworth. The point as to the date 
of composition of the verses may perhaps 
be worth noting, and the resemblance be- 
tween Scott and Barnaby in three distinct 
passages seems too close to be merely a 
matter of coincidence. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether students of Scott have 
noticed these points, and if so what they 
think about them. 

W. E. Tate. 


LEWIS CARROLL AND THE MAKING 
OF ‘ ALICE’ 


AT this late date in the history of Lewis 
~ Carroll studies, it is probably impos- 
sible to add anything new to the mass of 
details concerning the inception of Alice. 
But a few notes on the subject, arranged as 
ar as possible in chronological order, would 
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serve the useful purpose of clarification— 
particularly as a number of misconceptions 
are still current in print. 

To find any real beginning is obviously 
impossible: Dodgson as a small boy must 
have encountered many rabbits (white and 
otherwise) in the lonely fields about Dares- 
bury; living in Cheshire, on the borders of 
Lancashire, he may have heard the old 
toasts to the ladies of the respective shires 
given and returned in the ancient phrases 
“The Lancashire Witches!” “‘ The Cheshire 
Cats!” As a schoolboy, coming home to 
Croft for the holidays, he visited York and 
made the acquaintance of the Lory in the 
Museum there: “This creature is, we 
believe, a species of parrot,” he wrote in 
The Rectory Umbrella about 1849. ‘“ The 
time and place of the Lory’s birth is uncer- 
tain; the egg from which it was hatched was 
most probably, to judge from the colour of 
the bird, one of those magnificent Easter 
eggs which our readers have doubtless often 
seen; the experiment of hatching an Easter 
egg is at any rate worth trying.... Having 
thus stated all we know, and a good deal we 
don’t know, on this interesting subject, we 
must conclude: our next subject will prob- 
ably be ‘ Fishs’.” And at any time he may 
have heard the old nursery rhymes, or read 
them in one of Halliwell-Phillipps’s editions 
(that of 1853 contains all those used in 
Alice in nearly identical forms), including 
such interesting statements as that “ Birds of 
a feather flock together, And so will pigs 
and swine ”"—if not flamingoes and mustard, 
and that “the pig flew up in the air ”— 
which should decide the question whether 
pigs have wings! 

Mr. Walter de la Mare in his essay on 
Lewis Carroll (1932) says that “ Dr. Paget 

. could recall a mathematical Reading 
Party at Whitby as far back as the summer 
of 1854, when the story [of Alice in 
Wonderland] he said, was “ incubated” by 
Dodgson, then only twenty-two, to amuse 
a circle of eager youngsters of both sexes.” 
(Page 49.) The origin of this statement has 
so far defied research—and Mr. de la Mare’s 
memory: but one connection there certainly 
is between the Long Vacation of 1854 spent 
reading mathematics with Professor Bar- 
tholomew Price at 7, East Terrace, Whitby, 
and Alice—the poem which appeared ulti- 
mately as Alice’s evidence at the trial of the 
Knave of Hearts. This poem was called 
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“She’s All My Fancy Painted Him,” and 
appeared in some, as yet unidentified, news- 
paper, being virtually the same as the final 
version, with the addition of two verses. 
Dodgson cut the poem out of its original 
paper, and it is to be found pasted into 
Misch-Masch, whence it has’ often been 
reprinted—from The Lewis Carroll Picture 
Book (1899) to The Nonesuch Lewis Carroll 
(1939). 

In Misch-Masch, the last of the family 
magazines, there appears also a contribution 
of even greater interest, though this time in 
manuscript, with the almost certain implica- 
tion that it had nowhere appeared in print. 
This is headed “Stanza of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,’ and is accompanied by a learned 
array of notes—but it is nothing more nor 
less than the first stanza of ‘“‘ Jabberwocky,” 
exactly as it appeared seventeen years later 
in Through the Looking-Glass, save for 
the spelling of “bryllyg,” “slythy” and 
“gymble.” The accompanying explanations 
of the words agree in most cases with those 
offered later by Humpty-Dumpty, such varia- 
tions as do occur being very much for the 
better—though it is interesting to learn that 
the raths live on swallows and oysters, and 
that toves have “long hind legs, and short 
horns like a stag,” and to read Dodgson’s 
final note: “There were probably sun-dials 
on the top of the hill, and the ‘ borogoves ’ 
were afraid that their nests would be under- 
mined. The hill was probably full of the 
nests of ‘raths,’ which ran out, squeaking 
with fear, on hearing the ‘ toves’ scratching 
outside. This is an obscure, yet deeply 
affecting, relic of ancient Poetry.” This was 
written at Croft in 1855. 

The rest of “‘ Jabberwocky ” was, Colling- 
wood tells us (Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll, 1898, Page 143), composed “ while 
staying with his cousins, the Misses Wilcox, 
at Whitburn, near Sunderland. To while 
away an evening the whole party sat down 
to a game of verse-making, and ‘ Jabber- 
wocky ’ was his contribution.” The date of 
that evening at Whitburn is, unfortunately, 
not recorded. 

In 1856 Dodgson became for a short 
while a fairly regular contributor to The 
Train (now for the first time using the 
pseudonym of “Lewis Carroll”), and in 
October of that year appeared a parody of 
Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Indepen- 
dence” (better known as “The Leech- 
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Gatherer”) consisting of nine eight-in 
stanzas, which he later re-wrote as “Th 
Aged, Aged Man” for the White Knight tp 
sing to Alice. In 1893 R. Brimley Johnson, 
scholar and critic, wrote to Dodgson asking 
him if the White Knight had been suggested 
by Hudibras, who was much infested by 
mice and rats while riding on his hors, 
and who was inclined to mount with such 
vigour 

That he had almost tumbled over 

With his own weight. but did recover, 

By laying hold on tail and mane 

Which oft he used instead of rein. . 
Dodgson replied (on May 16, 1893) that he 
had only read a book of selections from 
Hudibras, which did not contain the pa 
sages which Johnson had put forward: “| 
have certainly no consciousness of having 
borrowed the idea of the inventions of th 
White Knight from anything in Hudibras 
. . . It may interest you to know that the 
verses on the Aged, Aged Man were written 
long before Alice was thought of, and 
appeared in a magazine called ‘ The Train’ 
in the year 1856 as a parody of Words 
worth’s poem ‘Resolution and _Indepen- 
dence.’ The character of the White Knight 
was meant to suit the speaker in the poem. 
...” (This letter was published in Litero- 
ture, March 5, 1898.) 


As there have been a number of attempts 
made recently to read deep, subconscious 
and psychological meanings into the charac- 
ters, incidents and dialogues of Alice, such 
a confession of the way in which portions 
of the books actually evolved is of interest 
Similarly it seems probable that Humply- 
Dumpty was invented largely as the sort of 
person who could introduce into dialogu 
the learned foot-notes to “ Jabberwocky’ 
in Misch-Masch. Few other “ originals 
have been preserved, but it is probable that 
quite a large number came from long 
forgotten Oxford topical allusions. Hent) 
Luke Paget (1852-1937), the late Bishop o 
Chester, “would point out that there ar 
references to Christ Church happenings 1 
the two Alices. Alice, for instance, can buy 
two eggs cheaper than one at the sheeps 
shop: ‘Only you must eat them both,’ saié 
the sheep, and a Christ Church undergtt 
duate knew that if he ordered one boiled eg 
he was served with two, but one was invat 
ably bad.” (Elma K. Paget: Henry Luke 
Paget: 1939, page 62.) The shop itsel 
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(accurately sketched by Tenniel) still stands, 
as No. 83, St. Aldates, Oxford, opposite the 
meadow entrance to Christ Church. 

Returning to a more chronological se- 
quence, we find ourselves more in a realm 
of probabilities than of facts. About 1860 
Dodgson made friends with Lorina, Alice 
and Edith, the three small daughters of 
Henry Liddell, Dean of Christ Church: he 
may have watched them playing in the 
Deanery garden as he sat in the Librarian’s 
room—but not for year after year until he 
fell in love with Alice as romantic myth- 
makers suggest from time to time, for he 
ceased to be Assistant Librarian (and con- 
sequently to have access to that room) in 
1857, when Alice was little more than two 
years old. However, not much later he was 
playing card games and croquet with them, 
and inventing “ Court Circular ” and “‘ Cro- 
quet Castles” for their amusement. Then, 
too, he made friends with Dinah, the tabby 
cat, Alice’s special pet; and he stayed once 
at least at the Dean’s summer house of 
Penmorfa, near Llandudno. “ This house,” 
Sir W. B. Richmond, who painted the three 
girls there about 1865 in his picture “ The 
Sisters,” tells us, “ stood in surroundings of 
surpassing loveliness close by the shore at 
the south-west corner of the Great Orme’s 
Head. Behind it rose the wild headland, 
before it lay an expanse of shallow sea, so 
that when the tide was out and the sun set 
over the island [Anglesey], wondrous col- 
ours were thrown upon the rugged hills and 
reflected in glittering lights and tints upon 
the wet sands... .” 

It has often been said that Alice was 
made up at Llandudno: this is not so, of 
course, with regard to the main story, but 
as many other tales were told to the three 
little girls, and as Dodgson (unlike many 
tellers of tales) seems always to have 
remembered them and often to have used 
them—when re-writing Alice’s Adventures 
Underground, and when writing Through 
The Looking-Glass—some incidents in one 
or other part of Alice may well have been 
invented at Penmorfa. The scene, for 
example, suggests “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter”: Dodgson offered Tenniel a 
Baronet instead of a Carpenter, if he pre- 
ferred it—but one should probably not take 
this to suggest an earlier version. 

The picnic up the Thames on July 4, 
1862, is too well known to require retelling. 
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We have Canon Duckworth’s word for it 
that Dodgson was inventing the story spon- 
taneously—and Dodgson’s too (“I distinctly 
remember,” he wrote in The Theatre of 
April 1887, “ how, in a desperate attempt 
to strike out some new line of fairy-lore, I 
sent my heroine straight down a rabbit hole, 
to begin with, without the least idea what 
was to happen afterwards”). Many topical 
allusions (still to be found in the facsimile 
of Alice’s Adventures Underground) were 
removed from the story as told on the 
picnic, and about four chapters added (“ Pig 
and Pepper,” “A Mad Tea-Party,” “ Who 
Stole the Tarts” and “ Alice’s Evidence ”) 
when Dodgson, on the advice of Henry 
Kingsley and George MacDonald, re-wrote 
the book for publication as Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. But most of the 
additional matter represented earlier tales 
or items, the principal one being the Mad 
Tea-Party which had already been told to 
the three children, who figure in the Dor- 
mouse’s story as “Elsie” (L.C. for Lorina 
Charlotte), “Lacie” (an anagram of 
“ Alice”), and “ Tillie” (short for Matilda, 
Edith’s nickname); while the Hatter himself 
was, according to Collingwood, a contem- 
porary of Dodgson’s at Christ Church. 

The parodies in the book were all either 
of poems learnt painfully and recited on 
parental demand by the Liddells, or else of 
songs sung by Canon Duckworth as they 
returned home from river picnics. 

After cards and croquet, chess became a 
favourite game with the children at Christ 
Church, and stories were woven about that 
which bore fruit Through the Looking-Glass 
a little later—though a remark made by 
another little girl, Alice Raikes, when 
looking at herself in a mirror, actually gave 
Dodgson his basic idea of a world where 
everything would be back to front. (Evelyn 
M. Hatch. Introduction to Letters of Lewis 
Carroll to his Child-Friends, 1933, page 8.) 

By diligent search it is possible to find 
passages in literature which Dodgson is 
fairly certain to have read, and which seem 
to have influenced or even suggested scenes 
or lines in Alice. The Rev. Norman Mac- 
leod, editor of Good Words, and a friend of 
Dodgson, published his allegorical “ fairy- 
tale,” The Golden Thread in 1861, and in 
it we find (page 40) the Squirrel singing of 
its various escapades : 
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And I waken up the bat, 
Who flies off with a scream, 
For he thinks that I’m the cat 
Pouncing on him in his dream. 

The Liddell children are sure to have read 
this book—which must have made a wel- 
come variation for Sunday reading—and 
the verse gives point to Alice’s query “ Do 
cats eat bats?” 

Better known is the verse in Maud which 
suggested The Garden of Live Flowers: 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
The red rose cries, ‘‘ She is near, she is near ”’; 
And the white rose weeps, “* She is late”’; 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ” ; 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.” 

There is no Passion-flower in Through 
The Looking-Glass—but there was until the 
book was in “proof”; then a friend 
pointed out to Dodgson the religious signi- 
ficance of its name, which he had not 
realised before, and he immediately substi- 
tuted the Tiger-lily. In spite of this chapter, 
and such a poem as “ The Path of Roses,” 
Dodgson is always said to have hated 
flowers—also dogs, in spite of the enchant- 
ing Dog Land scenes in Sylvie and Bruno. 

Other “originals” could probably be 
found, real or literary, but none of them 
would be of any great importance: Edward 
Salmon in 1888 accused Dodgson of bor- 
rowing from Tom Hood’s From Nowhere 
to the North Pole—which was published in 
1875!—but no one in his senses has ever 
seriously questioned the absolute, the start- 
ling originality of Alice. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 


A CORRECTION IN WEBSTER 


For her discourse, it is so full of Rapture, 

You onely will begin, then to be sorry | 

When she doth end her speech: and wish (in 
wonder) 

She held it lesse vaine-glory, to talke much, 

Then your pennance, to heare her. 


(Duchess of Malfi, ed. Lucas, I, i, 194-8.) 


Lucas in his commentary offers an inter- 
pretation of these lines as they stand, and in 
his textual notes suggests an emendation of 
then in 198 to and. Neither gives a satis- 
factory sense. All that is required is to 
correct your in 198 to you. The meaning 
then becomes: “ You will wish that she 
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held it less vain-glory to talk much than yoy 
hold it penance to hear her ”’—that is, les 
than none at all. The unusual collocation 
“you pennance,” especially if there were no 
comma after “you” in the copy, woul 
very readily be corrupted to “your pen. 
nance.” 
J. C. MAXWELL. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


A SPANISH BOOK OF DONNE'’S 


N article on Donne that escaped notice 

in most of the annual bibliographies 

for English scholars is José A. Muio 

Rojas’s “ Un libro espafiol en la biblioteca 

de Donne,” in the Revista de Filologia 
Espafiola, xxv (1941), 108-111: 

In the eighteenth of the LXXX Sermon 
Donne refers to “a vulgar Spanish 
Author, who writes the Josephina, the life 
of Joseph, the husband of the blessed 
Virgin Mary.” Donne’s copy of the 
Josephina, with his name and motto on 
the title-page, is in the British Museum, 
and, in spite of his statement that ther 
were more books by Spanish authors in 
his library than of any other, nation, this 
is the only book in Spanish from his 
library that has survived. 


R. C. BALp, Cornell. 


(From The Seventeenth-Century News- 
Letter [Sampson, N.Y.], May, 1948.) 


MEMORIA TECHNICA (clxxiii. 80) 
KINGS OF ENGLAND 


"THE following lines may be worth putting 
on record. The initial letters of each 
word give initial letters of Rulers of England 
from William the Conqueror to the preset! 
day, with the exception of Cromwell, who 
is indicated by a mark of exclamation. 
only sovereign named has consort Mary. 
Wild Winter had stilled her rude jesting: 
Hushed Earth enjoyed evening repose. 
Hans hastened his efforts ere resting: 
His hiding-place earth must enclose. 
“Jolly comrades! Come join William’s army: 
Gain glory, gain glorious wealth. 
Victory each gallant effort gars [nearer 
Drain your mugs to our true leader’s health. 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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Queries 


yas COFFIN.—Whyte, ‘ The Constella- 
tions and their History,’ London, 1928, 
p. 170, and R. H. Baker, * Astronomy,’ War 
Dpt. Educ. Manual EM 439 p. 26, both 
state that the constellation Delphinus is 
“better known as Job’s Coffin.” Where is 
this name first encountered and what does it 
mean? In the Bible, Job does not die, has 
therefore no coffin and, according to Hatch- 
Redpath’s Concordance, the Greek kophinos 
does not occur in Job. The Oxford English 
Dictionary does not list “Job’s Coffin,” 
nor can Dr. C. T. Onions find anything 
relevant in the material consulted. There 
is in the Bible only one “ coffin ”’—Joseph’s 
coffin in Gen. 51: 26, which was, accord- 
ing to Rabbinic legend, sunk in the Nile 
by the Egyptians, but miraculously raised 
by Moses. Should Job’s Coffin be a 
corruption of “ Joe’s Coffin” for “ Joseph’s 
Coffin” or of “Joe’s” for Jonas’s Coffin, 
the Biblical whale being “starred” in 
Delphinus instead of Cetus? 
(Dr.) ROBERT EISLER. 
28 Sussex Square, London, W.2. 


N INSCRIPTION.—In the Church of 
St. John, Chester, there is preserved an 
interesting, though mutilated, half-effigy of 
a woman dating apparently from the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Around the 
lower half of the monument the following 
inscription is carved in Lombardic capitals: 
“HIC : IA... AGNES : VXOR : 
RICI : DE : RIDELEGH : QVE : OBIIT 
: DIE : SABBATIPXI : AN : FM : 
PHIETIACOB : A... CCCXWN” (Here 
lies Agnes, the wife of Richard de Ridelegh, 
who died on the Sabbath-day next before 
the Feast of Philip and James. A. (D.M) 
CCCXWN). 

Can any reader explain the significance 
of the letters W.N which appear to form 
part of the date? 

_ Boutell illustrates the effigy in his “ Chris- 
tian Monuments "—where the N is erron- 
eously shown reversed—but makes no 
attempt to interpret these letters. The Rev. 
Canon §. Cooper Scott, however, in his 
guide to St. John’s Church (1899), gives the 
date as 1347, although it is difficult to see 
how he arrived at this conclusion. 

C. Barr. 
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“THE MONK OF JERVEAULX.’— 
Sir William Dugdale, in his “ Baron- 
age” (1675), frequently quotes from the 
works of “ Joreval., the monk of Jerveaulx.” 
Who was this person, and where are his 
works to be found? 


HRISTOPHER GOODMAN $(1518- 
1603), of Chester, colleague minister 
with John Knox in Geneva, Archdeacon 
of Richmond and Rector of Aldford. Any 
further details would be gratefully received. 


(REv.) S. J. KNox. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTA- 

TION.—How and by whom were 
Members of Parliament chosen in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I? Did the 
Towns have any choice in their representa- 
tives for whom neither residence, nor other 
local connection, appears to have carried 
any influence? 

R. L. EAGLE. 


Fremington, Devon. 


GILVY OF POWRIE.—Who were the 

wife and parents of Sir Gilbert Ogilvy 

of Powrie? His daughter Isabel Ogilvy (died 

1617) married Kenneth Mackenzie, Lord 

Mackenzie of Kintail; and his daughter 

Anne Ogilvy married in 1587 Thomas 
Erskine, Earl of Kellie. 

CHARLES Evans. 


IR ROBERT SHIRLEY, BART.—In a 
cutting from an American paper appears 
the following: 

“On the wall of a seventeenth-century 
English church is this inscription, ‘In the 
year 1635 when all things Sacred were 
throughout ye Nation Either Demolished or 
profaned, Sir Robert Shirley Baronet 
founded this Church, whose praise it is to 
have done the Best things in the Worst 
Times and Hoped them in the most 
calamitous.’ ” 

Where is the church and who was Sir 
Robert? 

A. DE LA P. ROWBOTHAM. 


FRANCIS KIRKMAN.—I should be 

grateful for information about the loca- 
tion in this country of copies of John 
Dauncey’s English Lovers (1661 or 1662: 
an imperfect copy is in the British Museum), 
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Dauncey’s translation of La Calprenéde’s 
Pharamond (1661 edition), and ([Win- 
stanley’s] Poor Robin’s Jests (3 parts: 1667- 
71669). The information is required for a 
bibliography of Francis Kirkman, the 
Restoration bookseller. 

S. GIBSON. 


"THE SCENTS OF CULLODEN.—What 
was the legend or tradition associated 
with them, and what was its origin? The 
scents are said to be those of sweet flowers, 
incense and burning wool. 
JOHN YEOWELL. 


OBERT ARAM.—Born at York, 1756. 
Married Sarah Howden, 16 August, 
1784. Buried at Sundae Magna, near Wake- 
field, in 1816. Who were his parents? 
LIiLy BricGs. 


DANIEL GOSSETT, SURGEON.—I 
should like particulars of his family, 
his connections, and his arms, if any. 
A. DE LA P. ROWBOTHAM. 


ARON SKOTTOWE.—At Arno’s Vale 
cemetery, Bristol, is the M.I. of Loetitia 
Mourgue Skottowe, formerly of Rialton, 
Torquay, and widow of Thomas Britiffe, 
Baron in the peerage of France. She died 
24 Feb., 1900. I can find no mention of 
Britiffe or Skottowe in Ruvigny’s “The 
Nobilities of Europe,” 1910. _ 


OLA MONTEZ’ MARRIAGE.—Where 

did she marry, on 23 July, 1837, Lieut. 

(afterwards Lieut.-Colonel) Thomas James 
(1807-1871), of the Bengal Army? 

Major Hodson in his ‘ List of Officers of 
the Bengal Army’ does not give the place 
of marriage. Mr. Horace Wyndham, in 
‘The Magnificent Montez’ (1935), states 
that after “the parish priest” (of what 
parish?) had declined to perform the cere- 
mony, the parties were married by the 
bridegroom’s brother, the Rev. John James, 
vicar of Rathbiggon, co. Meath. Mr. 
Wyndham quotes the description of the 
parties from the marriage certificate, which 
he had evidently seen. Lola Montez is 
therein called Rose Anna Gilbert. Major 
Hodson calls her Marie Dolores Eliza 
Rosanna Gilbert. 

(Bric.) H. BULLOCK. 


RUX.—In Notes and Queries 8th §. Ill, 
146-7, the late Sir James Murray 
published a query about this word, citing 
Sir W. Hamilton’s mention of crux philoso. 
phorum. In the O.E.D. article on Crux he 
quoted also Grimm’s Worterbuch for 
corresponding use of German kranz and the 
statement that it derived from scholastic 
Latin crux interpretum. I myself find crux 
criticorum in H. J. Jones’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Foreign Phrases.’ Can any reader supply 
authority for any of these Latin phrases? 
No language but English appears to use crux 
in this way. It may be held that crucial 
instance or crucial experiment depend re 
spectively on Francis instantia 
crucis (explained by him as a metaphor from 
the crux or finger-post at crossroads) and 
on Boyle’s or Newton’s experimentum 

crucis. (What is the allusion here?) 
C. T. Onions. 


UTHER AT WITTENBERG.—Luther’ 
method of affixing the Ninety-five 
Theses to the church door in Wittenberg, in 
1517, is usually described as nailing. What 
is the authority for this assertion? 
HENRY MADDEN. 


MENIATURIST G. Smart, 18th century. 
Any information. 

DUNKIN. Letitia, daughter of Sir 
William Dunkin of Clogher, Co. Antrim, 
married 6 Dec., 1787, Francis Macnaghten, 
created baronet in 1836. Wanted dates and 
places of her birth and death. 

ANGUS I. MACNAGHTEN. 


OURCES WANTED.—In The Whipping 
of the Satyre (1601), by W.I. (John 
Weever), appear the following passages. 
They seem to be quotations. Can anyone 
say where they come from? 
1. Quod enim verbis palam fari non 
decet, scriptis palam fieri non oportet. 
2. Mores sequuntur humores. : 
3. Nam frustra fit per plura quod fieri 
potest per pauciora. 
4. IloAXois 1) povn ovo 
Branrrer. (sic.) 
5. Nunquam sero, si serio. sa 


‘The slave of the compass has the free 
dom of the seas.’ 
K. W.S. 
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Replies 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBESTROFF 
(cxciii. 27)—Mr. C. L. Berry’s very 
interesting article raises a point which I 
think is not appreciated by most Englishmen, 
and that is the very different continental 
usage so far as titles are concerned, and the 
very different status of such titles. In the 
British Isles we have had the good fortune 
to enjoy a very long period of settled con- 
ditions, and apart from the brief episode 
of the Jacobite peerage our titles have a 
continuous history; it is, therefore, not diffi- 
cult to find the basis for any title which may 
be legitimately enjoyed by an Englishman. 
If, however, we glance across the Channel 
to the Continent we find that practically 
every European country possesses a nobility 
whose titles rest, not on documentary evi- 
dence, but on custom, and that in addition to 
such ancient nobility there are in most 
countries two or more nobilities whose titles 
spring from conflicting sources of honour, 
as for example, in France the Bourbon and 
Bonaparte titles, and in Germany, those of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the old Kingdoms, 
and the now mediatized Principalities. (I 
am, of course, necessarily over-simplifying 
the problem by citing such examples and 
I am fully aware that a weighty volume 
could be written about the nobility of any 
single European state.) 

I do not pretend to be an expert on 
Continental titles, but having wandered in 
some byways of Continental history, I am 
sure that Englishmen tend to over-estimate 
the value of Continental titles which they 
encounter and which they tend to place on 
a par with their English equivalents. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this is 
rubbish, and a very interesting table of 
comparative values of titles might be con- 
structed by an expert in such matters. If 
we take, for example, the Countship of the 
Holy Roman Empire, I think I am correct 
in saying that every descendant through 
male or female lines of the original grantee 
is entitled to style himself or herself Count 
or Countess; it will be seen that such a title 
is little more than evidence of gentle birth 
and approximately equivalent to an English 
Esquire 
In Poland, where the title of Count was 
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formerly prevalent, a great many of such 
titles rested on nothing more substantial than 
a Holy Roman Empire title, even although 
the title had been re-granted or confirmed 
by native sovereigns. Originally, I believe, 
there were no hereditary titles in Poland, 
and the only titles enjoyed were those of 
offices, such as Palatine or Kastellan. With 
the decay of the native dynasty and the 
introduction of foreign monarchs, other 
titles began to creep into Poland, but as 
Henry Krasinski very aptly wrote in his 
“Polish Aristocracy and Titles” (1843): 
“ Generally speaking, the title of Count is 
nothing at all in Poland.” The same author, 
in writing of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
legal basis of Polish titles, points out that 
“those who have been made Counts after 
the Partition of Poland, and who ought to be 
less considered than other counts, would 
have much more facilities of producing the 
rights of their titles than the former. Who- 
ever received an autograph [letter] from a 
King, not in answer to his letter, addressed 
[addressing] him as a Count; whoever was 
gazetted in any Government newspaper as 
a Count; whoever was acknowledged as a 
natural son of a King; whoever was baptized 
under the title of Count, had always legal 
proof of his title.” 


Much could no doubt be written by more 
skilled hands than mine on the subject of 
the acquisition of titles in some countries 
by adoption or by right of possession of 
certain properties, but if I may be allowed 
to draw the moral of my remarks for Mr. 
Berry’s benefit, it is simply this: that lack of 
documentary evidence does not in itself 
invalidate the title of the Countess of 
Albestroff. The title might well be perfectly 
genuine, acquired by one of the several 
methods open to Clementine Walkinshaw, 
in an age and place positively seething with 
“fountains of honour,” and the doubts 
which have been cast upon it may merely 
spring from political or social prejudice. 

Sir John Coxe Hippesley’s remarks cer- 
tainly point to an Empire title, but had such 
a title been conferred on the mother, it 
would not, for the reasons I have mentioned 
previously, be necessary to confer the title 
also on the daughter. What might be worth 
exploring is the history and status of 
Albestroff in Lorraine, for was not the Duke 
of Lorraine and Bar from 1735 to 1766 the 
famous Stanislaw Leszczynski, some time 
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King of Poland (and still enjoying the titular 
honour of King) and father-in-law of King 
Louis XV of France? L.M.w 


I much appreciate L. M. W’s comments on 
some of the points raised in my article on 
Clementine Walkinshaw’s title. I am glad 
he supports my belief that the title was a 
genuine one, probably an imperial one, and 
that “the doubts which have been cast upon 
it may merely spring from political or social 
prejudice.” One writer on Clementine 
Walkinshaw and her daughter Charlotte 
refers always to the former as the “titular 
Comtesse d’Albestroff” but never fails to 
accord to Charlotte her purely Jacobite title 
of “ Duchess of Albany.” 

I am aware of the very low status of many 
Continental titles, even of genuine origin, 
and further that spurious titles abound. It 
is only fair, however, to say that the 
Almanach de Gotha has never been a large 
volume. It has always recorded Polish-borne 
titles of imperial and later origin, but not 
those assumed without authority. I had the 
information from Warsaw in 
1933: 

The Szlachta, or nobility entitled to 
bear arms, was formerly very numerous 
in Poland. Poles belonging to that class 
have had in the past, and I am afraid have 
sometimes even nowadays, the practice of 
using the title of Count when they are 
outside Poland, so as to emphasize the 
fact that they belong to the nobility .. . 
except for a few princely titles, generally 
of Lithuanian or Ruthenian origin, the 
old Republic before the partition did not 
recognize titles. 

The latter sentence alone makes it very 
unlikely that Stanislaw Leszczynski, as King 
of Poland, conferred on Clementine Walkin- 
shaw the title of Countess of Albestroff, as 
he died in 1766. 

The questions which I hope some readers 
may help to determine are: 

(1) What is the earliest recorded date of 
the use of the title Countess of Albestroff by 
Clementine Walkinshaw? 

(2) What is the meaning of the statement 
in the French Foreign Office archives that 
her daughter Charlotte had since 1769 
enjoyed a certain annual revenue under the 
name of Duke of Albestroff? None of the 
many historians of the later Stuarts even 
mentions this fact. 


(3) What was the significance of the titl 
and the purpose of its bestowal? 

I have advanced a theory under (3). The 
title is a territorial one, which in itself 
differentiates it from the bogus titles mep. 
tioned above. Albestroff is a very small and 
obscure village with apparently no known 
associations with Clementine Walkinshaw, 
The only merit of its name seems to be its 
convenient resemblance to the name of 


C. L. Berry 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 1734 

1832 (cxciii. 237)—Thomas Postle. 
thwaite, Haslemere, 1784-6 (not “Lasle 
mere”). The date of his return with John 
Baynes Garforth, April 2, 1784 (see ‘ Bygone 
Haslemere, Swanton and Woods, 1914; 
reissued 1947), 

Is he the Thomas Postlethwaite (1731- 
1798), Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whose career is briefly outlined in D.N.B, 
xlvi. 204? 

The notice contains no _ reference to 
political activities. 

E. W. SWANTON. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


James R. Cuthbert.—See R. S. Ferguson's 
Cumberland and Westmorland M.P.s (1871), 
p. 347. He had resided for many years in 
the East Indies before his election at 
Appleby, and was of Hanworth, Middlesex. 

Thomas Myers.—See Hodson: Bengal 
Officers iii. 366-367; iv. 637, 638 B. 

James C. Satterthwaite.—See Ferguson, 


op. cit. 433. C. Roy HupLeston, 


(CORHAM FAMILY (cxciii. 215),—Th 
arms given by M.W. are those of 
Ottery St. Mary and Barton, co. Hants. It 
should, however, be noted that at the 
Visitations of Devon, 1531-1620, their arms 
were Arg. a cross Sa. between four eagles 
displayed Gu. Crest: A beaver passant Or. 
In the case of the Visitations of Hampshire, 
1530-1634, quarterings 1 and 4 were Corham 
and 2 and 3 were Bornicombe, a fess between 
three heraldic tigers Or. Another brand 
of this family existed at Kinterbury, St 
Budeaux, but the estate was sold in the 
part of the 19th century. The name of 
Corham immediately brings to one’s 
Captain Thomas Coram who was respol 
sible for the erection of the Foundling 
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Hospital at Coram St., Bloomsbury, in the 
18th century. He was born at Lyme Regis 
in about 1668, but the exact date is unknown. 
Whether he had any connection with the 
armigerous families mentioned above is 
open to investigation, but so far no evidence 
has been forthcoming to suggest this. Your 
correspondent might consult ‘ Thomas 
Coram, Churchman, Empire Builder and 
Philanthropist,” by the Rev. H. F. B. 
Crompton, S.P.C.K. 1918. S.D.N 


Berry's Hants Genealogies gives the 
pedigree of this family. One of the 
descendants, Roger Corham, was _ the 
Founder of the Catholic Mission in Win- 


chester. RES. 


(COLLIN OF NOTTINGHAM (cxciii. 

170)—Much information about the 
Collin and Abel Smith and kindred families 
of Nottingham will be found in ‘ A History 
of Abel Collin’s Charity’ by E. L. Guilford, 
privately printed for Mrs. Francis Abel 
Smith, Nottingham, 1915. Mr. Guilford 
gives the will of Abel Collin, died 1705, who 
left “to my Cozen Mary Hutchinson, 
Widdowe, the sum of tenn pounds of lawfull 
money of England.” The name Hutchinson 
is frequently found in the parish church’s 
registers of the last century, and is still 
common in Nottingham and neighbourhood. 
It is very unlikely that any connection will 
be traceable between Mary Hutchinson and 
the family of Colonel John Hutchinson, the 
tegicide. Where the colonel’s children settled 
after his death is not known, but his brother, 
George Hutchinson and his wife, Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s sister, were then living in 
London. 

Mr. Guilford printed a pedigree of the 
Smith family, to which reference might be 
made, but it is not a complete one. Mary, 
the daughter of Abel Smith, M.P., who died 
in 1775, married the Rev. John Sargent, and 
of the daughters of the marriage, one 
married Samuel Wilberforce, the future 
bishop, one his brother Henry, and a third 
became tha wife of the Rev. Henry E. 
Manning who, of course, did not enter the 
Roman Catholic Church until after her 
death. Cardinal Manning’s elder brother 
Charles married, I believe, into another 
branch of the Smith family. They were 
children of their father’s second marriage, 
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his first wife having also been a Smith, the 
sister of the first Lord Carrington. 


NoOsoby’s CLUB” (clxxxviii. 104, 

174)—In one of Thomas Thorpe’s 
catalogues (undated, but issued between 1930 
and 1939) the following item occurs: 
“Nobody’s Friends, The Club of: Bio- 
graphical List of the members since its 
Foundation, 21 June, 1800, to Sept. 30, 1885, 
demy 8vo, half parchment, 6s., Privately 
printed, 1885.” 

Although it is three years since the original 
query appeared in N. & Q., the above may 
bring to light some additional information 
on a club which, after eighty-five years of 
existence, was still considered sufficiently 
important to have a biographical record of 
its members printed. 

Dulwich. WALTER H. PHILLIPS. 
WALKOM (cxciii. 262).—This appears to 

be a form of Walkham, the name of 
a small stream in Devon, flowing into the 
Tavy. Ekwall (Dict. Engl. P.N.) records it 
as a personal name. 


E. H. BRANDT. 
BENJAMIN STILLINGFLEET, _1702- 
1771 (cxciii. 224). — Surely Mrs. 


Elizabeth Montagu, 1720-1800, the ‘ Queen 
of the Blue-Stockings,’ is meant, and not 
‘Lady Mary [Stuart?] Wortley Montagu,’ 
1689-1762, who was out of England from 
1739 until 1761! 

HiLpa F, FINBERG. 


It was no part of Mr. Fussell’s theme, in 
his exceilent note upon Stillingfleet, to allude 
to a typographic peculiarity which occurs 
in the fourth (1791) edition of the Miscel- 
laneous Tracts. This is the use of a lower 
case letter for the first personal pronoun, 
except at the beginning of a sentence. 
Dodsley’s name is on the title-page, and it 
was no whim of his; certainly the author 
cannot be blamed, having been dead for 
twenty years. Can someone say whether it 
occurs in the earlier editions? 

Mr. Fussell’s interesting note sent me to 
the biographical account of him in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes (II, 336 ed. 1812), where 
there is an admirable portrait of him 
engraved from Zoffany’s picture. on 
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NOTES AND 


The Library 


1 LAI DI MARIA DI FRANCIA. Edited 
with an Italian translation by Ferdinando 
Neri, Chiantore, Turin, Italy, 1946, 
XXXVi + 421 pp. 


FOR all its paper cover, this is without 
doubt a most handsome volume. Fer- 
dinando Neri has in fact followed up his 
edition of Villon with an equally attractive 
one of the /ais of the twelfth-century poetess. 
On the verso of each page, he prints the 
text of the Prologue and the twelve Lais, 
following, with some small modifications, the 
version of MS. British Museum, Harley 
978: “. . . ho risolto di seguire il testo 
Harley ancor pitt da vicino del Warnke, 
tenendo presenti i testi anglonormanni con- 
temporanei.” A collation of the readings 
with those of K. Warnke’s third edition of 
1925 reveals little of importance, while a 
further collation with the recent English 
edition of Professor Ewert enables one to 
list departures from the Harley manuscript. 
As was true of C. G. Crocetti in his edition 
of Béroul’s “ Tristran,’ reviewed in Vol. 
193, No. 6 of Notes and Queries, there is 
in fact no evidence at all which would lead 
one to believe that Neri had gone to the 
actual manuscripts. This new edition is 
then a work of vulgarisation, its main objec- 
tive being to make the Lais more imme- 
diately available to Italian readers both in 
the Old French original and by means of a 
polished translation which Signor Neri 
prints on his recto pages. The translator is 
to be congratulated on the success with 
which he has moulded an almost literal 
appreciation of the text into a smooth 
Italian prose reading, touched lightly here 
and there with archaism. A preface and 
bibliography of 36 pp. is prefixed to the 
French and Italian texts; and, at the end of 
the volume, are printed a few short notes 
of a literary nature and two essays already 
published in the learned journals of Turin: 
“Guigemar e Prodesaggio” and “La voce 
‘Jai’ nei testi latini.” 
SHAKESPEARE SURVEY I, 1948. Edited 


by Allardyce Nicoll. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN these days when almost everything 
British slinks apologetically into the 
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minor key, it is stimulating to come 

an enterprise of native origin which starts 
on its way with a confident flourish. The 
Shakespeare Survey, of which the present 
volume is the first of a projected annual 
series ‘ dealing with Shakespearian discovery, 
history, criticism and production over all 
the world,’ has an Advisory Board of seven 
British scholars, a Secretary, and an inter. 
national Panel of Correspondents repre. 
senting twenty-seven countries (including 
the U.S.S.R. as well as the U.S.A.), with 
Professor Nicoll editing the Survey under 
the sponsorship of Birmingham University, 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, and the 
Shakespeare Birthday Trust. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate 
review of the varied contents of this hand- 
somely produced quarto volume, which 
includes more than a dozen articles and 
twenty-four pages of illustrations. While 


the general emphasis is on Shakespeare in 
the theatre rather than in the study, the 
plays as literature are not left out of 
account: Mr. Hardin Craig, for example, 
discusses ‘Shakespeare’s Bad Poetry "—not 
in an iconoclastic tone but judicially and 
with the purpose of accounting for the 


presence, in certain plays, of verse which 
does not appear to be on an appropriately 
Shakespearian level. 

Let no one suppose that the Survey 
addresses only scholars, students, and 
specialists, or that it aims to encourage a 
Shakespeare cult. When all is said andg 
done, Shakespeare was a popular play- 
wright as well as a paramount genius; he 
knew the temper and tastes of his ground 
lings and gave himself no contemptuously 
superior airs of intellectual snobbery. If 
there were any longer a distinction to be 
made between the occupants of seats in the 
several parts of a theatre, we might say that 
the Survey is as much for the gallery as for 
the stalls and boxes. It is, certainly, for all 
lovers of Shakespeare, not for an elect few. 
Its publication at a price almost ridiculously 
low in proportion to the quality and quai 
tity of its contents, and to its standard of 
production in print and binding, is an a¢ 
of faith which Shakespearians must now s# 
themselves to justify. 


ERRATUM 


P. 249, col. 1, 1. 5: for Sanctuary-pap 
read Sanctuary-tapers. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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